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II.— "THE DEVIL AND THE ADVOCATE" 

Der Strieker, an Austrian poet who is perhaps best 
known for his Pfaffe Amis (ca. 1230), is the first (so far 
as we know) to tell the story of a wicked advocate (or 
judge) who was more unscrupulous in robbing his neigh- 
bors than the Devil himself. This tale, though perhaps a 
folk-tale originally, and even in its written versions never 
very far from the spirit of the folk, is interesting chiefly 
for its literary adaptations, notably Chaucer's Friar's 
Tale. 1 Its principal forms, which are maintained with 
remarkable consistency, no doubt because its propagation 
was rather through books than through oral tradition, 
seem to have been determined by its use as exemplum, 
jest, or simple story. The oldest form, as it occurs in the 
narratives of der Strieker and Caesarius of Heisterbach, 
is also the most frequent and important. A rather 
unhappy rearrangement of the same incidents, which have 
to do with the leveling of a curse at a man or beast, char- 
acterizes a second form, of which the earliest example is 
found in Johannes Pauli's Schimpf und Ernst (1522). 
A little later (1537) Hans Sachs altered the story by 
omitting one episode regularly found in the other two 
types. Into one of these three closely related groups, 
represented by der Strieker and 'Caesarius, Pauli, and 
Hans Sachs respectively, the great majority of the thirty 
known versions fall. The variations are comparatively 

'In the studies dealing specifically with Chaucer, as cited in the 
bibliographies of Miss Hammond and Professor Wells, less than a 
dozen parallels to the Friar's Tale are to be found, about a score 
more are mentioned in this article. 
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insignificant, and the analogous tales which do not follow 
one of these standard outlines are strikingly few. 2 
Der Strieker tells the story as follows: 

A judge, so rich and notorious a sinner that people think that the 
earth should swallow him up, rides out early one market-day to visit 
his favorite vineyard, and when he is returning to the village meets 
a richly dressed stranger. The judge greets him, asking who he is 
and whence he comes. The stranger at first refuses to disclose his 
identity, but when the judge threatens him he confesses he is the 
Devil and explains his business, saying that today he is allowed to 
take anything that is offered to him in earnest. The judge volunteers 
to accompany him and orders him under the penalty of God's wrath 
to seize all that should fall to his lot. To this the Devil demurs, 
saying that these instructions will not benefit the judge; but the 
latter insists and the two go toward the market-place. As they 
walk along a woman drives a pig out of her house, saying, " Now go 
to the Devil ! " The judge orders his companion to carry it off, but 
the latter does not dare to, for the woman is not in earnest. Then 
they meet a woman who sends one of her cattle to the Devil, but this, 
too, he will not accept. Nor can he take a disobedient child, as the 
judge commands him, for the mother would not have given it up for 
two thousand pounds. As they enter the market-place they are 
halted by the crowd. An old woman perceives the wicked judge and 
begins to weep, calling misfortunes down on his head because he had 
without good and just reason taken her cow and mocked her poverty. 



'The following examples I have not had access to: (1) in Momigno 
(see below, p. 41) ; 1(2) in Vademecum fur histige Leute, III (1767), 
60, No. 70, which was taken from Pauli (cf. Jess, Langbein und seine 
Versermhlungen, p. 43: on the Vademecum cf. Hayn u. Gotendorf, 
Bibl. German. Erotica & Curiosa, Miinchen, 1914, vnr, 59, 60) ; 
(3) in Bauernfeld, Aus der Mappe der alien Fabulisten, 1879, p. 99, 
"Der Richter und der Teufel"; (4) Dach, Zeitvertreiber, 124 (cited 
by Oesterley, in Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst, p. 482, No. 81) ; (5) Pant, 
Candidus op. Schulze, 185 (cited by Oesterley, ibid.; cf. Stiefel, Her- 
rigs Archiv exxv [1910] 104) ; (6) Erasmus Melander, Iocoseria, 
Deutsche Ausgabe (Schimpf und Ernst), Lich, 1605, n, 115, No. 102 
(cited by Wesselski, Monchslatein, Leipzig, 1909, p. 212, No. 36) ; 
(7) Dahnhardt, Schwdnhe aus alter Welt, No. 60 (cited by Andrae, 
Beiblatt tsur Anglia xxvn [1916], p. 86. Andrae, ibid., cites FUegende 
Blatter, 1875, " Wann es ernst ist," but the reference is wrong. Nos. 
4, 5, and 6 above appear to represent the jest-book tradition. 
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By Christ's sufferings she begs that the Devil should bear off the 
judge, body and soul. The Devil does not need to have his attention 
called to this opportunity twice and, seizing his prey by the hair, 
flies away with the judge to the astonishment of the multitude in the 
market-place. . . . "Thus ends the tale: the judge in his victory 
tasted defeat; he thought to win; he lost. It is most unwise to have 
dealings with the Devil. . . . He knows so many a savage trick that 
he is greatly to be feared, as we have seen in this story of the judge. 
May God deliver us from the pains of Hell." * 

The same story is told by Caesarius of Heisterbach, a 
thirteenth century collector of folk-tales, almost contem- 
porary with der Strieker, in his fragmentary Libri Octo 
Miraculorum* a work which the author perhaps did not 
live to complete and publish, and which seems to have had 
a much more restricted circulation than his Dialogus 
Miraculorum. Caesarius is careful to give the source 
from which he derived the tale, saying that "a certain 
abbot in the diocese of Bremen " told it to him. It is not 
necessary to reprint the text of Caesarius' version since it 
is very closely followed by the later versions. It is copied 
almost verbatim in the Promptuarium of Herolt (ca. 
1435-40), perhaps the most important of the systematic 
collections of exempla. Here it differs from its source 
only in the omission of the introductory sentence (" Ke- 
tulit mihi [i. e., Caesarius] quidam abbas ordini Cister- 

3 Von der Hagen, Cresammtabenteuer, Stuttgart, 1850, m, 387-393, 
No. lxix, " Der Eichter und der Teufel." 

4 A. Meister, " Die Fragmente der Libri vni Miraculorum des 
Caesarius von Heisterbach," Romische Quartalschrift filr christliche 
AUerthumskunde und fur Kirchengeschichte, 13. Supplementheft, 
Eome, 1901, p. 90, Book rt, ch. 17, "De advocato, quern diabolus 
vivum rapuit, dum iret facere exactionem." It is retold in German 
in the Beilage der Taglichen Rundschau, 22 Oct., 1912 (Andrae, 
Beiblatt zu Anglia, xxvn, 1916, 86). Max Foerster (Herrig's 
Archiv, ex [1903], 427) remarked on the similarity to Chaucer's 
tale, but did not observe that the story was identical with an ana- 
logue which had already been published. 
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ciensis ante amios paucos in diocesi Bremensi militem 
quendam fuisse diversarum villarum advocatum"), in 
the regular substitution of " advocatus " for " miles," and 
in other insignificant variations in phrase. 6 

Slightly modified, the story is twice reported in manu- 
scripts in the British Museum : one of the versions, differ- 
ing only in that the hog of the first episode is replaced by 
a calf, has been frequently printed ; 6 while the other, 
which is unpublished, substitutes a sheep. The latter 
differs completely in phraseology from the story in the 
Cotton MS, but contains the same incidents in the same 
sequence. The text is as follows: 

Quodam tompore quidam Eusticus surgens diluculo intendebat ire 
ad forum proxime ville. Cui demon in forma alterius rustic! expec- 
tabat ante hostium suum, et cum rusticus exiret de doma sua demon 
salutavit eum et quesiuit quorsum tenderet. Et ille respondit se 
velle ire ad forum proxime ville. Demon dixit, ' Et ego uolo illuc 
ire; simus ergo socii in via.' Dixit Eusticus, 'Placet michi.' Et 
cum venissent ad uiam quesiuit Eusticus quis esset. Qui respondit, 
' Ego sum demon.' Et ille, ' O maledicte, quid tu vis facere in foro? ' 
Ad quod demon, 'Non propter aliud modo ibi vado, nisi quia uolo 
recipere quicquit michi spontanee offertur.' Tunc Eusticus, 'Sic 
bene pacior te ire mecum, quia spero quod michi nichil facias.' Dixit 
demon, 'Ne timeas.' Procedentes igitur in uia et confabulantes in 
leticia; ecce venit quidam qui pascebat gregem suum, et cum vna 
ouis nimium discurreret ab aliis iratus super earn pastor maledixit 
ei et verbis tradidit earn dyabolo. Tunc Eusticus audiens dixit 



"Herolt's version is easily accessible; see Wright, A Selection of 
Latin Stories (Percy Society, vm), p. 70, No. txxvn (reprinted in 
Clouston, Originals and Analogues of Some of Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales, I [London, 1872], 106) . It is translated in Wesselski, Monchs- 
latein, Leipzig, 1909, pp. 43-44, No. 36. 

"First published from Cotton MS. Cleopatra Dvm, fol. 110 by 
Wright (Archmologia, xxxn [1847], 365) ; recollated by Miss L. T. 
Smith and published in Clouston, Originals and Analogues, I, 105 
and in- Skeat, Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, m (Oxford, 
1900), 450-451; cf. Herbert, Catalogue of Romances in the British 
Museum, London, 1910, m, 639, No. 5. 
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demoni, 'Ecce ouis ilia data est tibi; tolle earn.' Cui demon, '0 
karissime,' ista maledictio et donacio non procedit ex corde et ideo 
non possum earn tollere.' Demum venerunt ad uillam, et ecee intra 
portam in prima domo sedebat quedam mulier in foribus domus sue 
habens in sinu paruulum lactantem et nimium vagientem. Qua de 
re mulier nimium rapta furore cepit puero maledicere et eum verbis 
dyabolo tradere. Quod audiens Eusticus demoni dixit iterum, ' Ecce 
puer ille datus est tibi ; tolle eum.' Cui demon chaninando [ ? cach- 
inando] respondit, ' O nee ista maledictio procedit ex corde.' Et sic 
pertransierunt. Venientes autem super forum, subito apparuit que- 
dam femina pauper, et videns Eusticum dixit, ' O quod dyabolus vos 
accipiat cum corpore et anima quamdiu uultis affligere animam 
meam cum mercede mea quam apud nos merui et michi non datis.' 
Statim demon tenens Eusticum per collerium suum dixit, * Modo volo 
aceipere quod datum est michi, quia hoc processit ex corde.' Et ita 
deduxit eum permittente dei iudicio. Ne igitur nobis simile con- 
tingat, saltern in anima multum cauere debemus ne frauderimus 
mercennarios nostros mercede uel uictu suo, quia dicit Apostolus I 
ad Thimo[theum] V, 'Qui suorum et maxime domesticorum curam 
non habet fidem negauit et est infideli deterior.' iSed potius debemus 
studere esse liberates erga ipsos et alios pauperes. Tunc deus mul- 
tiplicabit nobis bona etc.* 

From Herolt's collection the story was borrowed with 
insignificant changes by Andreas Hondorf (d. 1572) for 
his Promptuarium Exemplontin. 9 I print it here because 
it is less easily accessible than Herolt's version: 

Es war ein geitziger Procurator vnd Aduocat/ der sich in gerechten 
vnd vngerechten sachen/ gebrauchen lies/ vnd vbernam die Leuto 
nur redlich/ sonderlich die Bawren auff dem Lande/ von denen er 
offt gebraucht ward/ das jhm die Leute sehr feind/ seiner Geitzes 
halben/ vnd das er gerechte sachen/ vngerecht zu mache pflegte. Als 
er ein mal zu einem Dorff reisete/ zu proeuriren, kam der Teuffel/ 



' The reading in the copy before me is uncertain. 

6 Add. MS. 15833, fol. 156b, cf. Herbert m, 592, No. 108. For this 
copy I am indebted to Dr. iWillard Farnham. 

•Fol. 362b-363a (Leipzig, 1580). Oesterley's reference (notes to 
Pauli's 8chimpf und Ernst, No. 81) is to the edition of 1572. On 
Hondorf see T. F. Crane, Exempla of Jacques de Vitry, p. lxxvii. 
For a copy of Hondorf's version I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Professor Crane. 
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in gestalt eines Menschen zu (363a) jhm. Als sie nun lange mit 
einander sprachten/ vermerckte er das es der Teuffel were/ furcht 
sich sehr/ kondte weder mit Zeichen des Creutzes noch Gebet seiner 
los werden. Indem begegnet jm ein armer Man/ der ein Schwein an 
einem Stricke ffirete. Als sich nu die Sau nicht wolt fftre lassen/ 
vnd hin vnd wider lieff/ ward der Mensch schellig/ vnd saget/ Ey 
lauff das dich der Teuffel holte/ etc. Als solches der Procurator 
A8rete/ sagt er H6re Geselle das Schwein ist dir gegeben/ Gehe hin 
vnd ffihrs weg/ Meinet also er wolte des Teuffels los werde. Da 
antwort der Teuffel/ Er hat mir sie mit nichte gegeben/ denn es 
ist jhm nicht vmbs Hertz. Als sie nu zu einem Dorff wamen/ hat 
ein Kind sehr geschrien vnd geweinet/ das die Mutter gesagt: Ey 
sehrey/ das dich der Teuffel hole/ wie bistu doch so eigensinnig. 
Als solches aueh der Procurator geh5rt/ Sagt er/ H6restu nun dis/ 
das kriegestu eines Menschen Seel/ Gehe hin/ vnd f fire dis Kind weg. 
Da antwort der Teuffel wider/ vnd sagt/ Ey es ist der Mutter lange 
nicht vmbs Hertz/ die Leut pflegen aus Zorn bewegt also zu sagen. 
Als sie nun an den ort kamen da der Procurator hin wolte/ vnd die 
Leut des Procurators gewar waren/ die jm sonderlich auch spinne 
feind waren/ vnd wol wusten/ warumb er kerne/ Sagten sie sempt- 
lieh/ Ey wol her/ in aller Teuffel namen/ Der Teuffel/ der dich 
hergebracht/ der fare dich auch wider weg. Als solches der Teuffel 
geh8rt/ Sagt er: Horestu das diese meinens aus grund des Hertzens/ 
vnd ist jnen ein ernst/ darumb mustu mit mir/ vnd also hat jn der 
Teuffel alsbald dahin geffirt. Discipulus de tempore in Promp- 
tuario. 10 

Following the same tradition Abraham a Sancta Clara 
introduces the story of the lawyer's punishment into his 
magnum opus, Judas, der Ertzschelm, (1686). In this 
work the mediaeval legend of Judas Iscariot supplies a 
thread on which to hang moralizings and reflections of the 
greatest variety ; each section of the book contains, further- 
more, a short narrative. Thus the chapter " Judas ein 
ungetreuer Jiinger und gewissenloser Dieb" is made up 
of remarks on Judas' thefts, a brief version of our story, 
and a sermon on dishonesty. 11 The narrative is vivacious 

"This phrase gives Hondorff's source, i. e., Herolt, who regularly 
refers to himself as Discipulus. 

11 There are many editions of Judas, der Ertzschelm, cf . the Aus- 
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enough, but without any important additions or variations. 
One amusing touch may be noted : when the Devil refuses 
to take the peasant's hog he adds disquietingly, " Zum 
andern acht ich nit vil das schweinerne Fleisch; meine 
beste Bissl seynd die Seelen." The point is not entirely 
lost on the lawyer. The worthy monk concludes drily 
that no doubt other lawyers have suffered in similar 
fashion. 

Von Ditfurth, who is favorably known for his publica- 
tions of seventeenth century broadsides and ballads, 
versifies the story from Abraham a Sancta Clara, expand- 
ing it with puns and efforts at wit. 12 The introductory 
stanzas are characteristic of this rather pretentious 

version : 

Ein Bruder war's in Christo, 
Und Schelm in Folio — 
Die Bauern schwuren's alle — 
Der Doktor Vulpio. 

Er war ein Anwalt eben, 
Kein anderer ihm gleich; 
Die Eeichen arm er machte, 
Die Armen doch nicht reich. 



wahl edited by Bobertag in Kttrschner's Deutsche National-Litteratur, 
p. iv. I have seen the edition printed at Zug, 1687, in which the 
story occurs in vol. I, p. 195; Oesterley cites Werhe, Passau, 1835, 
I, 425; and Andrae (Beiblatt, xxvn [1916], 86) reprints the text of 
the edition at Bonn, 1687, I, 184. Abraham says he takes the story 
from Momigno, which Professor Crane suggests may be Evangelista 
de Momigno, Directorium superiorum regularium et ecclesiasticorum, 
continens centem et septem sermones . . . Cum indicibus necessariis 
ac tabula sermonum. Editio secunda ... 2 pts. Coloniae Agrip- 
pinae, 1665. Dr. Farnham, who has seen this book in the British 
Museum, did not find the story mentioned in the indices; and it may 
be remarked that Abraham is notoriously careless in giving his 
sources. Andrae notes that Weber has copied the story in Demokrit, 
x (1839), 178. 

11 " Doktor Vulpio," Alte Sehwank und Marlein, Heilbronn, 1877, 
pp. 184-193. 
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One morning Dr. Vulpio goes out on business and before he has gone 
far Mephisto — the choice of this name does not seem happy — comes 
out of a sidepath to meet him. He does not dare to acknowledge 
that the stranger's company is unwelcome and the two walk on, 
discussing how the world has treated them. The Devil confesses his 
poverty, which the lawyer finds incomprehensible: 

Will mir nicht recht zu Kopfe; 
Die Schuld liegt wol an Euch; 
War ich nur halb Mephisto, 
Ich spielte mich schon reich. 

At this moment a peasant drives a pig across the road and curses it 
for its perversity in choosing the wrong turn. Dr. Vulpio wishes to 
relieve himself of his companion and remarks that things are fairly 
thrust under the Devil's nose. But Mephisto observes that the 
peasant spoke in anger, and besides he dislikes swine. The lawyer is 
not in the least abashed and dilates on his fondness for pork, to 
which the other replies with a significance which does not wholly 
escape Dr. Vulpio: 

Je nun, es hat so jeder 
Seinen eignen Geschmack; 
Mir Euer Gesellschaft lieber, 
Wie alles Schweinepack. 

Mephisto also refuses a boy offered him by an irritated mother. On 
this occasion Dr. Vulpio expounds his interpretation of law and 
terms the Devil fastidious and over-precise: 

Anlangend die Gewalte, 
So Euch verliehen ist, 
Da miisst es fein zugehen, 
Kroch zwischendurch nicht List. 

Allwo ein Wort gesprochen 
Oder geschrieben steht, 
Es hat doch noch ein Haklein, 
Dran man es anders dreht. 

As they approach a village the doctor would gladly avoid going 
farther, for when the peasants see him they curse him roundly. He 
pushes his hat down on his head and pretends not to hear what is 
said. Now Mephisto calls attention to the situation: 

Ei, lieber Bruder, hSret 

Ihr nicht der Freunde Gruss? 
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Das kommt doch mal von Herzen 
Und hat auch Hand und Fuss. 

When the peasants attack the lawyer he cries : 

Es geht mir an das Blut; 
Hilf mir, du Weggeselle, 
Ich mScht dir's lohnen gut! 

With a clap of thunder the Devil bears him off and the astounded 
peasants, when they have come to their senses, remark: 

Kein Fehler war es eben, 
Ging's noch zuweilen so. 

Von Ditfurth's tale is the last of a long line, which can 
be traced from one printed version to another, beginning 
with the exemplum written down by Caesarius of Heister- 
bach in the thirteenth century. 

There are, furthermore, some indications of the folk's 
familiarity with this form of the story. The outlines are 
those of the exemplum, but the handling of the episodes is 
freer and dependence on Caesarius is not so obvious. The 
following instances — folk-tales and literary versions — 
seem to speak for a tradition which runs parallel to the 
line of descent already marked out. This tradition does 
not reach very far back unless we link it up with der 
Strieker's tale, which also does not accord exactly with 
the exemplum, or with the story from the British Museum 
manuscript printed above. J. W. Wolf, a zealous follower 
of the Brothers Grimm in mythological studies, took down 
in Hesse a version entitled " Der Advokat und der 
Teufel." 13 

A lawyer, resident in Darmstadt, meets a stranger as he is going 
out on an errand of extortion. He recognizes the newcomer by his 
foot and asks boldly, "Have you no work in Hell?" The Devil 



™Eessische Sagen, Gottingen and Leipzig, 1853, pp. 158-160, No. 
256 (reprinted in Merkens, Was sich das Volk erzahlt, u, 46-49, 
No. 59). 
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laughs and says he has come to the marsh to fetch a soul that has 
long been ripe for him. Naturally enough the lawyer thinks someone 
else is intended and feels no constraint. When the Devil refuses a 
peasant's pig the lawyer thinks that his companion has too tender a 
heart. Nor will the Devil take a crying child; for which the lawyer 
sneers at him, "You are a queer Devil; if I thought as you do, I 
should have been a beggar long ago." At the house where the lawyer 
is to levy on a bed, the miserable debtor pleads for mercy, but the 
lawyer laughs, saying to his companion, "Now see how I do it," 
kicks the peasant aside, and declares his intention of selling every- 
thing. The peasant curses him for his severity — with the usual 
result. "The lawyers of Darmstadt have taken all possible pains to 
conceal this event — but in vain," declares the narrator. 

In Denmark a number of analogues, following closely 
enough the typical succession of incidents, were collected 
by Kamp, who constructed a rather elaborate version out 
of them. 14 The author dwells at great length on the 
character of the lawyer and his ambitions, employing half 
of the story in this way. The lawyer is as usual grasping 
and hard. He is on the point of retiring to enjoy his 
wealth and, as he strolls along, muses on the luxuries he 
can purchase and on the means by which he can gain a 
more honored and respected place in the community; he 
will perhaps build a foundling's home and attend church. 
The Devil joins him and makes himself known when a 
man curses his sow. The Devil has been told, it appears, 
that he is to have the third thing which is cursed in his 
presence that afternoon — and he does not know, as in all 
other versions, that the lawyer is his predestined victim. 
(" Men i Dag skal jeg ogsaa kun have den tredje, som 
bliver mig tilbudt, saadan lyder min Ordre" — pp. 232- 
233). He dares not take a child, since it is only the 

li Danshe Folkeceventyr, Anden Samling, Copenhagen, 1891, pp. 
227-234, No. 24, "Fanden og Prokuratoren." The tale, says Kamp 
(p. 244), "er fremkommet ved en Sammenstilling af 10-15 forsk- 
jellige Overleveringer." 
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second thing which has been offered him. Somewhat to 
the Devil's surprise the lawyer himself proves to be the 
third. This ingenious variation adds much to the interest 
of Kamp's version, and it may well have been found in 
some of the folk-tales he collected. Decidedly less effective 
is the minute account of the lawyer's plans for the future, 
an account which may have been suggested by something 
in the folk-tales. Its elaboration, however, is surely the 
work of Eamp. 

A few literary versions which follow the model of der 
Strieker and Caesarius presuppose oral variations of the 
theme rather than the exemplum as their source. They 
have in common nothing more than this fact, and are 
doubtless independent modifications of the story. Of 
these the earliest chronologically was composed by Usteri, 
a writer in Swiss dialect. 15 The first of TJsteri's five 
stanzas will illustrate sufficiently his terse style: 

Der Schuldenbott gieng iiber felt, 
Der tiifel sich zu jhm gesellt: 
Kumpan, wohin so schnelle? 
(Botte) Ich treib ein armes Biirlin vs, 
Vnd was gehst du zu suohen vs? 
(Tufel) Bin Bratlein fur die helle. 

The episodes in TJsteri's version are those with which we 
are already abundantly familiar: the offering of the pig 
and of the naughty boy. 

A " Schwank vom Teufelholen " by Theodor Hell — a 
pseudonym of K. 6. T. Winkler, whom Goedeke terms 
" one of the chief agents in the corruption of the Viennesse 

"Vetter (BeiUatt zur Anglia, xm [1902], 180-181) reprints the 
text, which is derived, he thinks, from Pauli's Schimpf und Ernst. 
This opinion can hardly be correct, for the jest-book has a different 
sequence of incidents. 
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stage" — has some individual features. 16 The lawyer 

recognizes and greets the Devil, whom he has often seen, 

without the slightest hesitation. As they walk on together 

the lawyer inquires why the Devil does not always take 

what is offered to him : 

Mein lieber Teufel, sagt mir, — 
Das bleibt mir stets ein Ratsel noch, — 
Die Ihr, bei aller Eurer Macht, 
Es doch noch nicht dahin gebracht, 
Dass, wenn ein Mensch, des Argers voll, 
Dass ihn der Teufel holen soil 
In seinem flnstern Mute schwSrt, 
Ihr auf der Stelle ihn erhort? 

And the story is an exemplification of the Devil's answer 

that he accepts only gifts seriously offered: he refuses a 

herdsman who wishes the Devil might take him when one 

of his swine drowns, and the rebellious child cursed by 

its father. He hears off the lawyer at the wish of the 

people in the village, which is about to be sold for debt, 

saying: 

Den Casum jetzt du lernst; 

Denn diesmal war's wahrhaftig ernst! 

In all this the emphasis on the lawyer's inquisitiveness 

heightens the ironic effect of his taking-off. 

The story is told more interestingly in Thuringian 

dialect by Sporgel, who inserts another episode into the 

series : 

One fine summer's day a bailiff in Altenburg, noted for his extor- 
tionate practises, is walking under the lindens when he sees a 
stranger- looking at him boldly and, being vexed at his impudence, 
inquires who he might be. The stranger replies, " Ich hob dich je su 
gam, wie'j salten en Menschen gehott hobe, un ich denke: mir zwee 



10 It first appeared in the Morgeriblatt, 1827, 465 and Der Bammler, 
1827, 299, cf. Goedeke, Grundriss?, rx, 284, No. 30. It is most easily 
accessible in M. Bern, Deklamatorium*, pp. 565-567 (Keclam's Univer- 
salUbliothek, Nos. 2291-2295). 
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warn noch gute Freinde minanner ware. Ich bin namlj der Deifel." 
This surprising information does not frighten the bailiff in the least, 
for he is only convinced of its truth when he sees hoof and horns. 
The Devil then explains his errand, "Ich hob heite mein Tog, dan'j 
jedes Gohr bluss eemol hobe. Wenn heite jemand vun mir ewos in 
Arnste winscht, heite darf'j's 'n glei uf der Stelle derfille. Un do 
will 'j nu nei in de Stodt, denn do baten se mich marre on, all ufn 
Dorfe, wu se's marre mit ahrn liem Gutte all mit'n Deifel haln un wu 
'j nich holb so veel Kondetoten fer meine Helle hobe, all in der Stodt. 
Do will 'j nu sah, ab 'j heite ewos fer mich wagschnobbe konn." He 
invites the bailiff to accompany him, saying, "Wenn dersch iernd 
Sposs mocht un de willst der die Geschichte emol mit onsah, konnste 
je mitkumme." The bailiff accepts gladly. The Devil refuses to 
take a sow which a woman is trying to drag into its stall by the 
tail, nor will be accept a carrier's horse which will not pull, nor 
finally a child which stops on the road and cannot be induced to go 
further. At last they reach the market-place, where a man who 
sees them from a distance says, "It would be no loss if the Devil 
would take the bailiff." The Devil has scarcely heard this when he 
whirls about, seizes the bailiff by the neck, and says, "Siste, dar 
meent's.in Arnste! Nu hilft der nischt mieh, nu biste meine! " 

Sporgel concludes this lively tale aptly enough with the 
proverb "Every pot has its lid" : 

Heite kimmt su wos freilich nich mieh veer, abber's mog sich's 
jeder ibberlee, dan's ongieht: wenn's emol zen Traffen kimmt, do 
kreit jeder Tubb sein Deckel." 

The second of the main forms of the story, varying 
from the preceding examples in the arrangement rather 
than in the choice of the incidents, has been published in 
three distinct versions. Its earliest appearance is in that 
encyclopedic collection of jests, Pauli's Schimpf und 
Ernst. 16 This version is important enough to be worth 

""Der Deifel und der Omtmonn," Noeh Feierohmds, I (1894), 
93-97, which is conveniently reprinted in Dahnhardt, Beimatkldnge 
aus deutschen Gauen, n, Aus Rebenflur und Waldesgrund, Leipzig, 
1902, pp. 93-96. 

" Ed. H. Oesterley, Stuttgart, 1866, p. 63, No. 81, cf. notes, p. 482, 
and in Bobertag, Vierhundert Sohtoanhe des sechzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts (Deutsche National-Litteratur, xxiv), p. 54. 
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reprinting here, for a number of other tellings derive 
directly from it. 

Es gieng vf ein mal ein statknecht uberfelt in ein dorff, vnd wolt 
schuld ynziehen von einein bauren. Da kam der tuffel zii im in eins 
bauren weisz, und giengen also mit einander. Da sie also durch ein 
dorff giengen, da weint ein kind und ward die muter fast zornig und 
sprach. Nun schrei das dich der tuffel holen mtisz. Der statknecht 
sprach zu dem tuffel, hSrstu nit das man dir da ein kind gibt, 
warumb nimstu es nit. Der tiifel sprach, der muter ist nit ernst, 
sie ist zornig. Sie kamen weiter, da was ein grosz hert saw vff dem 
feld, da was ein saw weit neben vsz gelauffen, das der hirt lieff und 
sie wider herumb treib, und sprach das dich der tuffel hoi aller saw. 
Der statknecht sprach aber zu dem tuffel, das gibt man dir ein saw, 
warumb holestu sie nit. Der tuffel sprach, was wolt ich mit der saw 
thun, wan ich sie nem, so must sie der arm hirt bezalen. Sie kamen 
bisz an den hoff, da der statknecht gelt solt heischen, da stund der 
buer in der schuren und trasch, da er den statknecht sahe kumen, 
da sprach er wolher in aller tuffel namen, das dich der tuffel holen 
miisz. Der tuffel sprach zu dem statknechten, horest du was der 
buer sagt, dem ist ernst, darumb mustu mit mir, und furt iit dahin. 
Darumb so bedorffen gar wol die statknecht und dy schuldfogt, das 
sie sich segnen war sie kumen pfand vsz zu tragen oder schuld zu 
heischen, was sie offt vnd dick dem tuffel gegeben werden. 

A clumsy insertion in the 1532 edition of the Eulen- 
spiegel chapbook, the 91st tale, " Wie Vlenspiegel zu 
Berlin ein butel oder statknecht ward, und het ein grossen 
lust den bauren gelt oder pfand auszutragen," is borrowed, 
probably through some intermediary, from Pauli. 19 The 
story, which is not found in the editions of the chapbook 
prior to 1532, is an intruder in the Eulenspiegel cycle 
and has no place in that scamp's life — indeed it is inserted 
as an afterthought when the hero has written his will, and 
its effectiveness as a story is totally destroyed by the effort 
to adapt it to the purposes of a biographical, anecdotal 
novel for whose hero the author has prepared another 

"J. M. Lappenburg, Dr. Thomas Murners Vlenspiegel, Leipzig, 
1854, pp. 142-143, Historie XCTI. 
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death. Except for the alteration of the concluding episode 
the changes are trivial; they suggest, however, that the 
reviser of the chapbook derived the story from an oral 
tradition dependent on Pauli rather than from the Schimpf 
und Ernst directly. For example, the Devil says he is 
searching for a hidden treasure, which he promises to 
share with Eulenspiegel — no hint of this pointless addi- 
tion occurs in Pauli. The hero of the chapbook of course 
must not be defeated even by the Devil, and accordingly 
the author extricates himself and his hero from the serious 
complication which the story involves by a feeble enough 
stratagem: at the critical moment Eulenspiegel declares 
that he has had enough of the Devil's company and invites 
him to appear before the bailiff. 20 

The inversion of the order of the incidents which 
characterizes Pauli's tale occurs in two folk-tales, one 
from Pomerania and one from Ireland, but there is no 
reason to suppose that these two stories have any connec- 
tion with the earlier one. The Pomeranian folk-tale 21 
is long but skilfully told. Its similarity to the narrative of 
der .Strieker is as striking as it is inexplicable. The possi- 
bility of the persistence of the story in oral tradition as 
independent of the line of descent in exemplum literature 

"Von der Hagen in his introductory remarks on the Strieker's 
tale cites a dialect text published by Schmeller (Die Mundarten 
Bayerns grammatisch dargestellt, Munich, 1821, p. 447) as proof 
that the story was still current among the folk. He did not observe 
that Schmeller's version is nothing more than a transliteration of 
Pauli into the vernacular of Aschffenburg. Consequently Schmeller's 
text is an unsatisfactory witness to the existence of the story in 
current tradition. Other descendants of Pauli's text which I have 
not seen are mentioned above (Note 1, Nos. 2 and 5) and I suspect 
that some of the other instances there given may be traced back to 
the jest-book. 

"■ " Der Eichter und der Teufel," Jahn, Volkssagen aus Pommern, 
Stettin, 1886, pp. 318-320, No. 401. 
4 
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has already been suggested and the resemblances of this 
Pomeranian tale to der Strieker's story are more signifi- 
cant and speak more strongly in the favor of such persist- 
ence than does any other evidence. The fact that this 
folk-tale resembles the Middle High German version in 
its detail rather than Pauli's jest indicates pretty clearly 
that the inversion of the order of the incidents is, at least 
in this instance, accidental and not indicative of the folk- 
tale's origin. In the Pomeranian tale the cause of the 
widow's enmity toward the judge is explained and our 
sympathy is enlisted on her side from the beginning — a 
procedure Which argues for a somewhat changed view of 
courts and lawyers, for in the versions we have already 
seen one's feelings are supposed as a matter of course to 
be hostile to the agents of justice. 

After the father of seven children has died, the widow struggles to 
make both ends meet. When she is unable to supply a laborer for 
the estate on which she lives, as is required by the owner, he induces 
a venal judge to dispossess her of her cow and to evict her. But 
after a few years when her children have grown larger and contribute 
to the support of the family she feels able to buy another cow and 
goes to the annual fair for that purpose. 

On the same day the judge rises early in order to enjoy the fresh 
air. After admiring himself in the mirror and priding himself on 
his power in the neighborhood he goes out. At the city gate he 
meets a gentleman who is dressed in equal splendor. The stranger 
passes him without a word of greeting and the judge, irate at this 
discourtesy, calls him to account and demands his name. He con- 
fesses himself to be the Devil, who is allowed, he says, to take his 
due on that day. The judge is curious to see what the Devil will 
claim and, thinking that the Devil always acts unjustly, never 
considers himself in danger in offering to accompany him. Notwith- 
standing the judge's suggestion the Devil will not take a restless 
child from its mother nor a troublesome pig which a peasant is 
driving to market. As they enter the market-place the widow who 
has just bought a cow sees the judge and recalls how he had once 
before robbed her of another cow. In righteous fear and anger she 
prays that the Devil might take the judge. "At once he seized his 
companion by the hair and flew away through the air with him." 
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Knortz reports a similar tale from Ireland, which 
begins with a wager between the Devil and a tax-collector 
as to which of them would on the following day receive a 
voluntary gift of greater value. 22 It is therefore rather 
out of keeping with this introductory episode for the tax- 
collector to call his companion's attention to a woman who 
curses her lazy daughter for lying in bed or to a man who 
is cobbling his shoes and curses his swine instead of driv- 
ing them out of the crops. The story concludes in the 
usual fashion: toward evening they enter <a house where 
the tax-collector seems to be well-known, since its owner 
on seeing him at once calls on the Devil. The latter 
without listening to any remonstrances thrusts the tax- 
collector into his sack and marches on with a contented 
smile. 

In both of the foregoing groups the incident of the 
weeping child has been present. A Swedish folk-tale 23 
seems to have omitted that incident by inadvertence, for 
in other particulars the story is identical in outline with 
those which have been described. Here the Devil refuses 
a cow and a pig and then bears off a bailiff because the 
peasant's curse is meant in earnest. 

The third distinct form of the story appears first in a 
Meistergesang of Hans Sachs. There is no other literary 
version of this form, but it is still current among the folk 
in northern Germany and Denmark. In it there are but 
two incidents, both of which are already familiar : namely, 
the Devil first refuses the weeping child and then bears 
off his companion. It is impossible to determine whether 
this form is a corruption and contraction of the longer 

" Irliindische Marchen, Zurich, 1886, p. 18, No. 11, "Der Teufel 
und der Steuerempf&nger." 

M Bondeson, Svenska folksagor, Stockholm, 1882, No. 58, pp. 204- 
205, " L&nsmannen och gamle far." 
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forms or an earlier and simpler telling of the story, 
although I incline to the former opinion. Hans Sachs 
entitles his composition " Der procurator." 

In a tavern on the road to Regensburg the Devil announces himself 
by observing regretfully on hearing a mother's curse : 

Ey, lauter mueter fluech das sint, 
Der kainer get von herczen. 

Empty-handed he and the lawyer go on and at the city gate the Jew 
whom the lawyer is seeking catches sight of his 'enemy and says -at 
once, "Das dich der dewffelholel " The lawyer cites his companion's 
hesitancy of the night before, but in vain. The worthy cobbler 
concludes with the pious wish that all false lawyers might be so 
treated. 2 * 

Of the folk-versions of this form of the story the first 
to he published was that noted by Woeste in Iserlohn in 
the Grrafschaft Mark. 25 It offers little for comment. Like 
Knortz's Irish tale it begins with the offer of a bet: the 
Devil wishes to wager with the executor that he will be 
the first to get his prey. The man says he is likely at any 
moment to see something to distrain. He thinks his 
companion has won when the woman offers the Devil her 
child, but she shuts the door in the Devil's face when he 
comes to claim it. When an old woman curses the execu- 
tor, the Devil says, " Diiem wei'we es et deaut-airnst. 
Kuem met, kumpan." 

Two analogous Danish folk-tales are published by Evald 
Tang Kristensen. The first and longer has no character- 
istic details, except, as is perhaps worth noting, that the 
Devil follows the Ladefoged instead of accompanying 
him; under the circumstances the unfortunate man's 

"Goetze and Drescher, Bamliche Fabeln und Schwimke von Hans 
Backs, m (Halle, 1900), 179-180, No. 78 {Neudrucke, CLxrv-ctxxvi). 

"Kuhn, Sagen, Gebrauche und M&rchen aus Wesifulen, Leipzig, 
1859, ii, 225-226, Anhang: MUrchen, No. «, "Der Teufel und der 
Executor." 
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anxiety would naturally be increased. 26 The shorter one 
is brief enough to translate : 

One day the Devil and a steward went out to attach the property 
of a farmer. They passed a woman who was picking vermin from 
her child's head and the child was weeping and screaming. Then 
the woman said in anger, "Would the Devil had you, you naughty 
child! " The steward and his companion went on and came to a 
poor woman to whose property the steward laid claim. Then she 
became angry and said, " Would the Devil had you ! " So the Devil 
took the steward. The latter in anger asked why he did not take 
the child. " No," said he, " the first woman meant no ill with her 
wish, but the other meant hers from the bottom of her heart." 27 

A version is reported from Oldenburg in which a demon 
of the lower mythology, a "Walriderske," 28 replaces the 
lawyer (steward). The change is not a felicitous one; for 
the " Walriderske " should presumably be an ally rather 
than the prey of the Devil. 29 

There remain three versions of the story which do not 
fall readily into any of the preceding groups, one each 
from Germany, France, and England. 

A. F. E. Langbein, a facile versifier who enjoyed a 
great vogue in Germany a little more than a century 
ago, — his phrase " Als Grossvater Grossmutter nahm " is 
still remembered, — combines a new episode of the peasant 
who curses his horse with that of the weeping child. 30 His 

26 Danske Bkjoemtesagn, Porste Samling, Aarhus, 1900, § 48, " Det 
mente de af," pp. 103-104, \ 148. 

"Ibid., p. 104, §49. 

38 It has been suggested that this creature, perhaps most nearly 
equivalent to the English night-mare, can be connected with the 
Norse Valkyries (cf. Weinhold, Die deutschen Frauen, I, 43, and for 
a contrary opinion, Siebs, Zs. des Ver. fiir Volkslc, in [1893], 392). 

3 "L. Strackerjan, Aberglaube und Sagen aus dem Eerzogtum 
Oldenburg, zweite erweiterte Ausgabe von Karl Willoh, I (Oldenburg, 
1909), 479-480. This tale does not occur in the first edition. It is 
summarized by Andrae, Beiblatt zur Anglia, xxvn (1916), 86-87. 

30 " Der Advokat und der Rothmantel," Samtliche Schriften, Stutt- 
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lively narrative is a literary effort of some interest and 
for this reason I may analyze it at greater length. 

A lawyer is sent on an errand of extortion by " ein alter Mam- 
monsknecht," who has already made three hundred per cent, on the 
loan in question. This usurer, who unfortunately is not punished, 
says: 

Mein Stimmchen bei dem Kerl ist hin; 

Denn er hat nur ein Nest 

Voll Kinder und sonst nichts darin, 

Was sich versilbern lasst. 

Die Schlappe wurmt mich auch nicht sehr ; 
Denn — unter uns gesagt! — 
Ich hab' ihm wohl schon dreifach mehr 
Prozentchen abgeplagt. 

The lawyer's meeting with the Devil is amusing. This cringing 
miscreant (not the arrogant figure we have seen elsewhere) is 
flattered when a distinguished stranger in a red cloak recognizes 
his fawning greeting: 

Im nachsten Wald, den er durchstrich, 
Bot sich ein fremder Mann, 
Den einem reichen Kauze glich, 
Ihm zum Gefahrten an. 

Ein rother Mantel floss um ihn 
Vom Kopf bis auf den Fuss, 
Und seinen Tressenhut zu zieh'n, 
Vergass er ganz beim Grass. 

Der Eechtsmann dachte: Sicherlich 
Ist das ein reicher Herr; 
Denn er ist grob. — Auf, zeige dich 
Ihm desto hSflicher! 

Ihm sey, wird er nur dein Klient, 
Sein Bauernstolz erlaubt! — 
So dachte Mav, und riss behends 
Sein Deckelchen vom Haupt. 



gart, 1835, n, 208-225. It first appeared in his Feierabende (1794). 
H. Jess {Langbein und seine Verserzahlungen, Berlin, 1902, pp. 42- 
43) thinks Langbein may have combined Abraham a Sancta Clara's 
story with Chaucer's Friar's Tale; but this conjecture is undemon- 
strable. 
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He is even more affected t>y the admiration that the stranger pro- 
fesses to have for him, " ein Spiegel und- ein Stern der Advokaten," 
and readily assents to the stranger's wish to accompany him. Only 
when his companion is unable to keep pace and shows the cause — 
a horse's hoof — does Mav cross himself and mutter a prayer. Now 
the Devil seizes his protegS, who would gladly escape, and drags him 
a hundred paces until he is ready to walk alone: 

Papachen Pferdeftissler zog 
Eierauf sein SShnlein fort, 
Das krumm sich wie ein Sprenkel bog, 
Und Zeter schrie und Mord. 

So dauerte die Schlepperei 

Wohl hundert Schritte lang. 

Dann sagte Mav: "Lasst mich nur frei: 

Ich gehe sonder Zwang." — 

In mortal fear the lawyer points out the horse which a farmer curses 
and a weeping child, but for these the Devil has not the least desire. 
At the debtor's door the lawyer displays his habitual pitilessness 
while the Devil looks on with approval. After the lawyer has 
rejected the pleas of the peasant for mercy and the entreaties of the 
wife, the peasant curses him, "Der Teufel hoi' euch doch! " This 
wish the Devil accepts at its face value. 

A version which contains some unfamiliar episodes has 
recently been taken down in eastern France. 31 It is 
briefly as follows: 

A bailiff who is walking about in the fresh air recognizes the Devil 
and crosses himself, but when he sees that this is unavailing he 
accosts the Devil and asks his business. The Devil explains that he 
is allowed to seize anything of which some one should say, "The 
Devil take you." They walk on together and before long they see a 
peasant and his wife who are trying to drive two oxen hitched to a 
plow. The young untrained animals cause the woman a great deal 
of trouble and the man swears shockingly. Finally he says, "May 
the Devil take you! " The bailiff stops for a moment as if in inquiry, 
but the Devil says there is nothing for him here. Nor will be take 
two women who are offered him by their employer, nor beasts offered 



"C. Eoussey, Contes populaires recueillis d Bournois (Canton de 
PIsle-sur-le-Doubs, arrondissement de Beaume-les-Dames), Paris, 
1894, pp. 120-126, No. xm, "Le Diable d'avec lTiuissier." 
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him by herdsmen, nor children offered him by their mothers. The 
situation worries the bailiff and he rejoices to find himself near the 
end of his journey, a village at the foot of a small mountain. His 
companion apparently goes on alone, but in fact hides behind a pile 
of faggots to listen to what will happen. Two women in the hut beat 
the bailiff and drive him out into the road with curses. At once the 
Devil, bearing his huge iron fork, comes from his place of conceal- 
ment and spears the bailiff. 

A third version of the tale is that with which Chaucer's 
Friar irritates the Somnour, making thus a humorous 
interlude in the discussion of marriage on the road to 
Canterbury. According to the classification here employed, 
the tale is composed of but two episodes: a carter curses 
his horse and an old woman curses a somnour for an unde- 
served insult. But Skeat's comment is hardly correct: 

This Tale furnishes an admirable example of Chaucer's method; 
the mere outline of the story is little altered, but the mode of telling 
it gives it a new spirit and quiet touches of humour are abundant 
throughout. 31 

One cannot justly say that " the mere outline of the story 
is little altered," when Chaucer's source is unknown and 
his tale is the most original in outline and selection of 
incident of all thirty versions. On the other hand, it is 
only fair to say that few tales which have enjoyed any 
currency among the folk or literary people exhibit a more 
dreary uniformity than does this tale of the Devil and the 
Advocate. 

Of these last three versions Langbein's poem is perhaps 
a literary rifacimento, or represents an oral corruption of 
the type found in der Strieker's tale. The French folk- 
tale is too remotely analogous to be classifiable. Chaucer's 
Friar's Tale, too, has peculiarities which distinguish it 

33 Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, m (Oxford, 1900), 451. 
See a more detailed criticism in Boot, The Poetry of Chaucer, pp. 
244 ff. Modernisations of Chaucer's tale are cited by Lounsbury 
{Studies in Chaucer, ta, 190, 217, 223). 
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from all other redactions. It may remarked, however, 
that these three have one incident in common : the cursing 
of a heast of burden ; and though the significance of this 
similarity is not quite clear, certainly it is not sufficient 
to imply any close relationship. The incident could be 
invented easily enough — or for that matter it could be 
observed on any highroad. Its occurence has already 
been remarked in one of the more independent versions of 
the story, Sporgel's Thuringian dialect tale, where the 
narrator shows a mite more ingenuity than most of those 
who have handled the subject. 

As regards the interrelations of the different groups 
into which the story of the Devil and the Advocate falls, 
it is clear that the one represented by the tale in Pauli's 
Schimpf und Ernst is a corruption of the exemplum of 
Caesarius and its congeners: the climactic arrangement 
(cursing of the sow, the child, and the lawyer) is so 
obvious and so logical that an interchange of the first two 
episodes can only be due to an unskilful and unapprecia- 
tive narrator. There is hardly a possibility that Pauli 
preserves an older form which has been improved upon 
by others. The question then arises: is the long form 
(sow, child, lawyer) or the short form (child, lawyer) 
the earlier in the story's history? On the basis of the 
known texts one might conclude that the longer form is 
the older, for it was the first to be written down and it 
is and has been the more widely distributed. Yet the 
existence of a widely circulated fable which has some 
similarity to the shorter form might possibly be alleged on 
the other side. For comparison I give it as it is found in 
Caxton's Fables of Msop: 

Men ought not by byleue on al maner spyrytes/Aa reherceth 
this fable of an old woman / which said to her child bicause that it 
wept / certeynly if thow wepat ony more / 1 shal make the to be ete 
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of the wulf/ / & the wulf heryng this old woman / abode styll to fore 
the yate / & supposed to haue eten the old womans child / & by 
cause that the wulf had soo longe taryed there that he was hongry / 
he retorned and went ageyne in to the wood /And the she wulf 
demaunded of hym / why hast thow not broght to me some mete / 
And the wulf ansuered / by cause / that the old woman hath begyled 
me / the whiche had promysed to me to gyue to me her child for to 
haue ete hym /And at the laste I hadde hit not /And therfore men 
ought in no wyse to trust the woman / And he is wel a fole that 
setteth his hope and truste in a woman /And therfore truste them 
not / and thow shalt do as the sage and wyse. 33 

It would not require much ingenuity to transpose this 
story of the nurse and the wolf with the story of 
the devil, the weeping child, and the lawyers. Some 
fables seem to have passed through such a process. 34 

33 Joseph Jacobs, The Fables of /Esop, London, 1889, n, 216, cf. 
notes, i, 258-259 (the references include parallels to the fable, the 
tale discussed in this article, one in the Diseiplina Clericalis, and a 
fourth narrative [Pauli, No. 90]. See also B. Waldis, Esopus (ed. 
Tittmann, Leipzig, 1882, I, 127-128), Bk. I, c. 86. Compare another 
tale in Pauli, Schimpf und Ernst, p. 68, No. 90, and the valuable 
notes, p. 483 (with a similar confusion in the citations) ; cf. Lave- 
not, "Le Voleur et le Diable," Revue des traditions populaires, vm 
(1893), 217. A tale in the Diseiplina Clericalis, "De bobus lupo 
promissis a rustico vulpisque iudicio," is sometimes cited as an 
analogue, but it is rather remote; on it see Jacobs, I, 266 (Fables of 
Alfonce, rx) ; Bolte's notes to "Die fabel von dem pawren, wolff 
vnd fiiechs," Goetze, Sdmtliche Fabeln und Schwanke von Hans 
Sachs, n (Halle, 1894), 4-7, No. 202 (Neudruche, cxrx) ; and 
Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, m (1898), 78, No. 57, 
and ix (1905), 30-31, No. 21. 

"* E. g., the fable of a division of crops wherein the fox cheats the 
wolf repeatedly is often told of a peasant and the devil. The story 
is briefly as follows: The fox and the wolf agree to share a crop 
which is to be planted. The fox plants grain and gives the wolf the 
lower half. The next year the wolf demands the upper half and the 
fox plants a vegetable. For references see Andrae, Romanische 
Forschungen, xvi (1904), 326; H. Parker, Tillage Folk-Tales of 
Ceylon, I, 322; Polivka, Archiv fur slavische Philologie, xxt, 276, 
No. 73; ibid., xxn, 306, No. 206; Wiinsche, Der Sagenkreis vom 
geprellten Teufel, p. 70, etc. 
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But it is neither demonstrable nor obvious that a similar 
transformation produced the story of the lawyer and the 
Devil. Perhaps a suggestion of the fable appears in the 
Westphalian tales taken down by Woeste, in which alone 
of all the variants the Devil makes an effort to obtain the 
child. But this similarity does not seem to have much 
significance, and the incident in the German tale is a 
natural enough variation. 

It is rather difficult to bring the three anomalous tales 
under one roof with the others. The episode of the carter 
(or ploughman) cursing his beasts, which they have in 
common, would suggest itself so readily that (as I have 
said) it is venturesome to argue any relationship from it. 
To be sure, Langbein's " Der Advokat und der Roth- 
mantel " helps in a way to bridge the gap between these 
tales and the (so-to-say) canonical forms of the story, for 
it contains the episode of the weeping child, which is the 
most stable component of the story. Probably it is, as I 
have suggested, a variation of the usual form, of which 
the French folk-tale may be a still more remote descendant. 
Chaucer's Friars Tale remains without a close analogue, 
and without any suggestion of its immediate origin; one 
cannot hope at present to determine whether the curious 
shape it takes is wholly Chaucer's own reshaping of an 
exemplum or whether it is in large measure the result of 
oral transmission. 

Archer Taylor. 



